














GUEST EDITORIAL 


Johnston Murray 


We Americans cherish freedom greatly. It has been 
our proudest possession since the day this nation was 
first founded. 

It should be remembered, though, that the freedom 
we prize is only possible because of the system of Law 
and Order we have chosen to live by. Every man’s right 
to pursue happiness in his own way would be in serious 
jeopardy were it not for the various categories of police 
officers in our midst. The restraints of law imposed 
upon us are our best guarantee that the freedom we love 
will not become perverted. 

It would be a sad system of freedom if the strong were 
free to do as they pleased, without regard for the rights 
of others. That’s why we have laws, courts and police- 
men. Those who enforce Law and Order, if they are the 
kind of people we want and must have for such important 
jobs, perform one of the most important functions in 
our society. 

For too long, it seems to me, we have failed to offer 
the proper rewards to our police officers. We have been 
inclined to accept their courageous service as something 
to which we are entitled as a matter of course. Actually, 
good police officers represent one of the greatest blessings 
a community can have. 

It takes a particular type individual to handle law 
enforcement properly. He must be physically and men- 
tally alert. He must be discreet, yet courageous, in all 
his actions. He must be morally beyond reproach. He 
must be firm and impartial when performing his duties; 
yet, at the same time, temper that firmness with kindness 
and consideration. 

There is no room in our police departments for sadists 
of any kind or description. There is no room for purely 
political appointees. A policeman should be beholden to 
no individual or group. His only concern should be to 


uphold the laws of the comnaunity, state and nation. 


Governor of Oklahoma 


For the most part, I’m happy to say, we have that type 
police officer throughout America. To keep them, and 
add to our law enforcement agencies individuals of 
equal ability, we must pay them salaries commensurate 
with the importance of the work they do. There is no 
other way to get and keep the high quality personnel 
needed. 

The average policeman has an extremely dangerous 
job. He risks his life daily, never knowing when his 
wife and family may be left without his support. He must 
also be a stern enforcer of the law, a gentle father-con- 
fessor, a walking information service. 

It takes deep understanding and long training to de- 
velop such officers. They are entitled to some real ap- 
preciation from the public. Few men in any occupation 
work so hard, give so much, and ask so little in return as 


the typical American police officer. 
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News « Notes 


Youths Will take Patrolmen’s 
Place on Desk Jobs 


The Civil Service Assembly an- 
nounced that two cities will begin hi. 
ing youths as police clerks to release 
patrolmen now doing clerical work for 
active duty. 

In Detroit 17-to-20 year-olds are be- 
ing recruited as police record clerks to 
take care of the complaint desk, 
switchboard, teletype machines, de- 
partmental records, and other inside 
clerical duties. The program does not 
permit the cadets to carry firearms or 
do hazardous police work. At 21 the 
cadets may apply for training in the 
police academy for appointment as pa- 
trolmen. 

Pasadena’s police cadets must meet 
all but age requirements cf patrolmen. 
They will take the same tests that pa- 
trolmen do at the time of appointment. 
As a result, the cadets may be ap- 
pointed to the ranks of uniformed pa- 
trolmen without further examination 
if they complete two years’ successful 
service. 

The Pasadena plan will be coordin- 
ated with local high schools. City of- 
ficials expect future police needs will 
be met under this program. 


Parking Meters Imported 
to England 


Fifty meters—imported from _ the 
United States for $89.60 a piece—will 
be installed at Leicester, England, the 
Vunicipal Association re- 
ports. The meters, the first to be tried 
in England, will cost the Britons a six 
pence coin to park their cars two 
hours. The amount is equivalent to 
seven cents in American money. 


lmerican 


+ * * 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 
In 1848 it cost a horse and rider 12% 
cents to travel a road that cost $16,000 
to build. That road, made of planks, 
extended 10 miles; its lifespan was 15 
years. In all probability the builders 
never get their money out of it. 

On the other hand, the $5% millions 
spent to construct the 66 miles Denver- 
Boulder turnpike in Colorado and the 
$21. millions spent to build the New 
Jersey turnpike will be paid in full in 
a few years, and the roads are expected 
to have a long lifespan of usefulness, 
according to the American Public 
Works Association. 
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J ST AS THE Save Our Ship initials are internationally 
recognized as a call for help, so the American Auto- 
mobile Association is identified as the answer to the dis- 
tress call of thousands of motorists. While many of the 
AAA’s services are available only to members of the 
organization, many others are designed to benefit every- 
one including the smallest school child and the adult 
driver. Under the latter heading come the AAA’s safety 
programs and the traffic engineering services. 

Following the summer vacation period, the AAA 
begins a safety campaign to remind motorists that school 
is opening and caution should be exercised in driving. 
A few days before school opens, brightly colored posters. 
announcing “School’s Open—Drive Carefully” appear 
on lamp posts throughout cities and towns and along the 
highways. Selected as part of a national traffic safety 
poster contest, these posters are also sent by many clubs 
to private, public and parochial elementary schools to 
be displayed at strategic corners adjacent to the schools as 
safety reminders. The contest is open to all school 
children and 61 prizes are awarded for the winning 
entries. 

Another part of the same safety program consists of 
distributing in many communities bumper strips, pro- 
claiming “School’s Open—Drive Carefully,” to com- 
mercial vans, trucks, taxis, buses, and municipal vehicles, 
including police cars. The signs and bumper strips are 
removed after a few weeks. 

In order to keep school children in constant contact 
with the idea of safety, posters are distributed to the 
schools every two months. Each poster has a clever 
gimmick or catchy slogan, such as “Wear White After 
Dark” or “Watch For Turning Cars.” This year, the 
latter poster pictures a giraffe with his neck twisted 
around his legs looking at a turning car. These posters, 
too, are selected from the national traffic safety poster 
contest. 

Bi-monthly traffic safety guides, graded for various 
age groups, are sent to schools illustrating good traffic 
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Police Chief Walter Kirchoff, Sgt. 
Michael J. Carlon of New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) Police Department and 
Edward J. Rieger, safety director of 
Automobile Club of N. Y. launch 
the “School’s Open” campaign. 


An Ally For Safety 


by S. E. Rink, Contributing Editor 


PART ONE OF A TWO PART FEATURE 


safety habits by means of cartoon, story and quip; these 
are used in conjunction with the posters. Games and 
riddles, such as “When is a GO sign not a go sign?” 
seem to appeal to primary grade school children and 
make plain the need of being aware of turning cars, even 
when the traffic light shows green. The wisdom of 
wearing white after dark is also stressed to students of 
the upper elementary grades. An experiment is sug- 
gested in one of the bulletins, whereby youngsters can 
prove to themselves why a driver has difficulty seeing 
people and objects at night by using a flashlight in a 
dark closet. The white objects in the closet stand out 
most vividly. 

Working through the elementary school teachers, the 
best, the safest route to school is mapped out for children 
attending school for the first time by AAA clubs in a 
number of communities. In addition the schools are 
provided with pamphlets containing eight rules for 
safeguarding children. These, in turn, are sent to each 
parent. Similar programs are also carried out under 
the auspices of many local police departments; often a 
police officer will visit the home of the youngster and go 
over the plan with the parents. However, in large cities 
where the number of children starting school ofien ex- 
ceeds the number of policemen on the force, this plan 
is impractical. 

Similarly the AAA has done much to promote School 
Safety Patrols since they were organized. In New York, 
for example, when a request comes from the school, the 
Automotive Club of New York sends a _ representative 
to organize the patrol, instruct the members of their 
duties and obligations and provide patrol equipment. 
Certificates of merit are given to all deserving patrol 
members. A merit award medal is given to a member 
for outstanding service, at the recommendation of the 
school, and a lifesaving medal is awarded to a patrol 
member whose action saved a life. Before awarding the 
lifesaving medal, the lifesaving incident is carefully 
investigated by the AAA, witnesses are interrogated, 
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and then the application is forwarded to the National 

Headquarters in Washington, D.C. for final consideration. 

The AAA arranges special School Safety Day cere- 
monies in Washington, highlighted by a parade of 
Safety Patrol members from all parts of the country. 
Locally patrol members are often treated to ball games 
or similar outings. Often a member of the police depart- 
ment will be invited to address a Special Award Assembly 
in which merit award medals are presented. 

In these undertakings, the AAA works hand-in-hand 
with the local police departments in promoting safety. 
For an efficient program the AAA needs the co-operation 
of the police. Films and trained speakers are often 
available to address school assemblies, P.T.A. groups, 
civic organizations and police meetings on safety meas- 
ures, trafic programs, driver education, and so forth. 

An important phase of the AAA’s safety program for 
children of secondary school level is driver education. 
The course, conducted by qualified school teachers as 
part of the regular school curriculum, is a full semester’s 
work including both classroom study and “on the road” 
experience. An AAA textbook is available for the course 
at cost price along with teachers’ manuals and project 
workbooks. In the course the mental attitudes as well as 
the mechanical aptitudes necessary for operating a car 
are emphasized. Respect for traffic regulations is de- 
veloped in the young drivers who are instructed in the 
“why” behind the rules. 

The training cars, lent on a yearly basis by local 
dealers, are equipped with AAA-designed dual brake and 
clutch controls. The dealer is required to furnish fire 
and theft insurance coverage; while the school pays the 
premiums for public liability, property damage and 
collision. 

Regional work conferences on driver education are 
held periodically, and the results of the program are 
summarized. Guest speakers from the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau, the State Education Department, Safety Council. 
Police Departments and the AAA are invited to the panel 
meetings. Such topics as licensing and its problems, 
scheduling classes, and requirements of state education 
are discussed. 

Statistically speaking, in the schools where the course 
has been conducted, it has been a tremendous success. 
The accident rate for the educated teen age drivers has 


(Continued on Page 7) 


(Top) The more than 550,000 School Safety Patrol mem- 
bers throughout the United States play an important part 
in reducing accidents among school children. 


(2nd) An instructor in Driver Education explains to stu- 
dents the working of the rear end with its differential. 


(3rd) Students learn how to maintain their cars by having 
a knowledge of the engine and the oil check in the 
crankease. 


(Bottom) Instructor explains brake-reaction detonator on 
front bumper of dual-control training car. Chalk shot 
from detonator mark points where signal to stop was given, 
brakes were applied and where car finally stopped. 


All photos courtesy of Automobile Club of N. Y. 
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Editor’s Note: This is the second in the series on the 
number one crime problem of today. Last month we 
heard the views of a chief of police. Now we publish the 
thoughts of Judge Zampella. For many years he has 
dealt with the problem and is well qualified to express 
his ideas on the subject. 
_ us First establish the disease and problem and 
then proceed to consider its causes, effects and the 
responsibility for it. Let us consider the preventive and 
corrective therapy necessary to remedy it. Reduced to 
everyday language. juvenile delinquency is the anti 
social, anti-moral, and anti-spiritual behavior of modern 
human beings from the cradle to adulthood. 

Juvenile delinquency to my way of thinking is a 
major problem confronting our country today. It can 
be likened to a disease that is gnawing at the very heart 
of America and can prove as disastrous as the atom 
bomb. It is not a new problem or disease, but it is one 
that is definitely on the increase and continues to grow 
from generation to generation. The crimes the juveniles 
commit are growing more serious. The cost to the 
community in dollars and cents is tremendous, and in 
each generation we are adding to our citizenry a criminal 
element which is an ever increasing danger to our prop- 
erty, lives, and yes, our very existence. 

Based upon my experiences as an active magistrate in 
a community of some 300,000 people, I came face to 
face with this problem daily and it has shocked and 
disturbed me to a point where I am prompted to attempt 
to suggest some corrective measures. 

Millions of words have been said and written regard- 
ing the cause of juvenile delinquency—lack of religious 
training, poor homes, environment, economic insecurity, 
careless or neglectful parents, and many others. It is the 
opinion of this writer, however, that the basic cause lies 
with the adult and more specifically with the parent or 
parents, so that I look upon this problem as one of adult 
delinquency and not juvenile delinquency, because be- 
hind every act of a juvenile there is some adult. Children 
do not ask to be born. Their first contact with the world 
is with adults, the same adults who mold and shape their 
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Whose Problem Is It? 


Part Il 


by EDWARD F. ZAMPELLA 


Former Magistrate, Municipal Court of Jersey City, N. J. 


aittitudes towards society. Children are not a segment of 
our population, in a class by themselves. but rather are 
an integral part of our society. 

In this modern day and age, our concepts of adult 
moral decency and behavior are at a low ebb and it 
naturally follows that this behavior “rubs off” on the 
offspring. Dad and Mom today qualify the difference 
hetween right and wrong. Today there are degrees ot 
shades of right and wrong. For example, Dad thinks it’s 
okay to fix the score in a basketball game as long as 
there is not a deal to throw the game completely. Dad 
thinks it’s proper to figure out a way to cheat the govern- 
ment when he fills out his income tax return. And the 
same Dad condones the action of Mr. Public Official who 
may have been indicted for accepting graft, by explain- 
ing to Junior that this same Mr. Public Official is the 
fellow who caused the erection of the new school building 
and consequently is doing good for the people. 

It is considered the smart thing to do, to learn how to 
evade the law rather than how to obey the law, and the 
person who is able to do this often is placed in a glamor- 
ous position because of the publicity and notoriety at- 
tendant upon this so-called achievement. Too often 
these individuals become the idols of the juvenile delin- 
quent who patterns himself after this self-styled “smart 
operator.” From this “smart operator” the juvenile delin- 
quent inherits his contempt for law and order. He is 
taught not to respect authority but to outsmart and 
outwit law enforcement officers. This accounts for the 
lack of respect by the juvenile delinquent for the law 
enforcement officer. 

In my courtroom I have heard time and time again 
from tear-stained women that their boys are not bad, but 
were victims of bad companions and associates. This to 
me is an admission of improper parental control. It is 
not the bad company but rather it is the conduct of the 
modern mother who today has bartered the welfare of 
her child for a mink coat or a snappy new car to compare 
with her next door neighbor. What happens to a boy, 
who tempted by the fast society of modern day living 
finds himself alone when he returns home after school? 
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Where is mother? Is she so engrossed in her social 


What 


happens to this same boy who finds it easy to roam 


activities that she doesn’t have time for junior? 


the city streets all hours of the night because mother 
happens to be working the “swing shift” or the “late 
trick” at the factory, so that she can spend these added 
earnings on her personal well being and not that of her 
children. 

If our modern youth are immoral and dishonest, then 
we adults have made them that way by our own pattern 
of living. 


This is not a problem which is peculiar to the larger 
cities of America. This is a problem that affects every 
village and hamlet in our country. The streets in the 
village and hamlet are no different than the busy 
intersections of our largest cities and consequently pre- 
sent the same problem. The juvenile delinquent in the 
village or the hamlet is as much in the dark as the 
juvenile delinquent in the city. They are delinquents in 
the dark in more ways than one. They are delinquents in 
the dark about right and wrong and delinquents in the 
insecure dark as to their own status in the family and 
the community. 

The limited scope of this article prevents the complete 
and thorough analysis of many of the causes of this 


important problem. whole- 


For myself, I subscribe 
heartedly and with unimpeachable faith in my own 
conviction that the home and the parents are not only 
the primary causes of this problem, but truly the agency 
of prime responsibility. Having fixed the responsibility 
upon the home and our present day way of living, my 
personal suggestion or belief is that we should return 
to the old-fashioned idea of home life. The house is a 
home and a home is a family only so long as the home 
is a living everyday symbol of faith, hope, charity and 
love. 

Let us turn back the clock, not to lose the modern 
conveniences time and science have given us, but rather 
lo recapture the family circle of yesteryear. Let’s go 
back home and once again learn to love our God. our 
country, our family and friends. 


Whose problem is it? Yours and mine. 
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An Ally for Safety 


(Continued from Page 5) 

heen half that of drivers who have not taken the course. 
In recognition of this fact several large insurance com 
panies have lowered the premium rate for young drivers 
who have successfully completed the driver education 
courss. New York state, for example, allows graduates 
of the course to obtain full-fledged drivers’ licenses at 
17 years of age, whereas all other applicants must be 
18 years old. 

Driver education has met with approval wherever it 
has been tried, and as one teacher puts it, “This is one 
class the kids NEVER cut!” 


quires the co-operation of parents and police. 


An effective program re- 
Parents 
have enthusiastically endorsed driver education because 
it gives them assurance that their son or daughter is 
trained and competent in handling a car. Proof that law 
enforcement officers want driver education can be seen in 
the officers’ contribution of time and effort toward de- 
veloping a well-rounded program. 

Next month we shall discuss the traffic engineering 
service which is available to many communities through- 
out the United States. 
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For the past 23 years. Chief Henry C. Raab has been 
a member of the police department at Ardsley (N.Y.) 
and he can remember when the entire department con- 
sisted of only three men. In those. days the population, 
under a_ thousand, were scattered throughout the 
area. Within the past few years new housing develop- 
ments have added many families to the community and 
now his town has over three thousand people. The 
department now numbers eight men. 

When we visited Chief Raab he was busy compiling 
the most comprehensive set of records of his town’s 
inhabitants that we have ever seen. 

These records are regular 3x5 index cards. Some are 
white and others salmon in color. Each white card repre- 
sents a home and on the card is a wealth of information 
that helps the police department protect the residents. For 
instance the sample he showed us had the home owner’s 
name, his residence telephone number, his business num- 
ber. his house number and the number of houses away 
from the corner it is. The reason for this last notation 
was explained. Suppose the occupant of a home heard 
a prowler outside and called the police to investigate. 
They couldn’t very well say “I'll leave the porch light 
on so you know the house” nor could the patrolman in 
his car flash his light at each house to see the number. 
The prowler wouldn’t be around very long. Knowing 
that the call came from 443 which is the third house from 
the corner on the left, a car could be on the spot without 
warning the prowler. 

One more important bit of information is on the re- 
verse of the card. It tells the location of the outside 
water, electric and gas boxes. Many times in emergencies 
it is necessary to shut off the power and water. Knowing 
exactly where the source is saves time and trouble. 

The salmon cards have similar information but they 


Chiefly Chatter 


Henry C. Raab 


Chief of Police, Ardsley, New York 


represent business and commercial establishments. This 
is handy for the police when they receive a call from a 
frantic mother who needs a prescription filled in an 
emergency and the drug store is closed. The police can 
contact the owner to inform him of the need. 

In addition to the above information, the file is cross 
indexed so he knows at such and such a house on \ 
Street lives Mr. So and So. 

To compile such records must be a tremendous task 
and we had visions of a patrolman going from door to 
door gathering the information. Chief Raab said that 
it wasn’t as big a chore as it seems. All the information 
is given voluntarily through community civic organiza- 
tions who give the police the necessary co-operation. 

Invariably in our interviews with chiefs we ask if they 
have an acute juvenile crime problem. Chief Raab stated 
that in all his years in the department he has found it 
necessary to have only four cases come before juvenile 
court. Like all of the police chiefs in the nation, he does 
everything possible to straighten out the child rather 
than to pass him along to court. 

Several years ago, he was told of a juvenile who had 
the makings of a first class delinquent. The boy had 
stolen a gun from school. It was a .22 that shot blanks 
and was used in athletic events such as track meets and 
so forth. The story that came to the chief was: this boy 
was going around school terrorizing his schoolmates by 
asking them how much allowance they received each 
week. If the youngster said twenty-five cents, then he was 
. Other boys who received 





forced to pay a nickle or else 
two dollars were forced to pay fifty cents tribute. The 
racket had a three week start before the chief got wind of 
it. He immediately went to the boy’s home. The father 
and the chief were friends. The boy’s parents were 
respected in the community. When the chief said to the 
boy “Go up to your room and bring me that gun” they 
were flabbergasted. The boy went up to his room and 
brought down a rusty old gun that was a relic. Chief 
Raab wasn’t sure the boy kept the gun in his house but 
continued to play along, “Not that one. I want the other 
gun. Go up and get it.” The boy returned in a moment 
with the school gun. 

After a session with the boy and his parents the situa- 
tion was changed and the prospective delinquent was set 
straight. The chief ended the account by saying the boy 
still lives in town, is grown, married and has _ three 
children. He and the chief are good friends. 

Chief Raab has lived in the vicinity of Ardsley since 
he was about two. He had his schooling in the community 
and grew up with the people he serves. 
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Notes On 
Burns and Shock 








Epiror’s Notre: This is the second in 
a series of articles on First Aid, 
written for the newest member of the 
department and as a “refresher” for 
the veteran. 

This article is staff written. Informa- 
tion herein is based on the instruction 
provided by the American Red Cross 
First Aid Textbook, Revised edition 
1945 and the Civil Defense Supple- 
ment of January 1951. 


The primary function of any first 
aid application to a burned victim is to 
relieve pain as much as possible, to 
prevent infecticn and to protect the 
victim from shock. First aid is an 
emergency measure, a temporary 
means of handling an accident victim 
until qualified medical attention can 
be obtained. In no sense is the person 
applying first aid a substitute for a 
physician. This fact should be kept 
in mind by the first aider and im- 
pressed upon the patient at a suitable 
time. 

The first aider does not diagnose the 
difficulty nor does he prescribe a 
remedy. He does, however, take the 
first steps toward allaying the pain 
and quieting the fear of the victim. 

The proper use of first aid may make 
the difference between life and death, 
between quick recovery and long dis- 
ability for the victim. On the other 
hand, improper application can bring 
dire results. The policeman who is 
well versed in the correct application 
of first aid is equipped to deal with 
emergencies whenever they arise. 

It has been said that pain resulting 
from burns is the most severe of all 
pain and more people die from shock 
and infection as a consequence of being 
burned than from the actual burn it- 
self. Therefore when giving first aid 
to someone who has been burned one 
should direct his efforts toward pre- 
venting or curing shock. Shock is 
one of the few things in the world 
that is easier to prevent than to cure. 

What is shock? It is a medica] term 
used to describe a violent disturbance. 
There are many different kinds of 
shock such as shell shock, electrical 
Shock, chemical shock or shocks re- 
sulting from emotional, nervous or 
psychiatric origins. The particular 
type of shock we are concerned with, 
results from accidental injury and is 
termed traumatic shock. Technically 
speaking traumatic shock is the loss 
of fluid in the blood into tissues. Shock 
varies in intensity from a very mild 
form that lasts only a moment to a 
severe attack that causes death. 

A person in a shocked condition may 
not always show it immediately. How- 
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ever, it is well for the first aider to be 
on guard against shock after any acci- 
dent. The first symptoms are usually 
a feeling of weakness, dizziness, and 
sometimes nausea. The skin pales and 
becomes clammy to the touch. The 
victim often complains of a thirst and 
asks for water. 

In advanced stages of shock the per- 
son’s pulse is weak, his heart beats 
faster, his blood pressure is lower than 
normal. The first aider cannot deter- 
mine these signs; but he can notice 
if the patient’s breathing is irregular 
and labored. Treatment for the pre- 
vention of shocks differs very little 
from treatment for overcoming it, and 
therefore should be applied by the first 
aider to the victim immediately after 
the accident. 

In many instances the best first aid 
that can be given to a person in shock 
is simply to place a blanket, rug, or coat 
underneath and over him to prevent 
further loss of heat from his body. He 
should be kept lying down with his feet 
slightly raised a few inches off the 
ground. External heat should be ap- 
plied only with extreme caution 
because a person in a state of shock 
does not have normal sensations. He 
should not be made too warm. If he 
requests water, it should be given to 
him at frequent intervals, but in very 
small amounts. The first aider should 
see that he is kept quiet and undis- 
turbed until medical attention arrives. 

With shock under control the first 
aider can turn his attention to the 
burn. There are several types of 
burns. Direct contact with fire is 
called a “d@'y heat” burn, and a burn 
caused by a liquid is a scald. In addi- 
tion there are chemical burns and two 
types of electrical burns. 

Burns are classified according to 
degree, that is, how much or how 
deeply the bodily tissue is injured. In 
a first degree burn the skin is reddened; 
in a second degree burn it blisters, and 
in the third and most severe degree 
the tissue is partially destroyed. In 
many cases the pain resulting from a 
third degree burn is less than that of 
a first or second degree burn because 
the nerves are often rendered insensi- 
ble in the most severe burns. 





It is well to note that the danger 
from a small burn, deep as it may be, 
is not as great as that which is exten- 
sive although not deep. It is not neces- 
scary for the first aider to determine 
the degree of the burn in order to 
treat it. If the burned area is small, 
ointment should be applied and the 
wound bandaged with gauze. Further 
treatment should be administered only 
by a physician. In instances where 
large surfaces are burned the first 
aider is wise to regard the burn as an 
open wound and be aware of the possi- 
bility of infection. 

In no instance should the first aider 
use absorbing cotton on a burn, because 
it will stick. Cut away all loose cloth- 
ing from the burned area. If the cloth- 
ing should stick, do not pull it free. 
Also if there is any foreign material 
in the wound, it is best to let it remain 
until a physician arrives on the scene 
and can remove it. 

Then the first aider can apply a 
dressing or sterilized gauze pad to the 
burn itself. There is a growing tend- 
ency to leave burns uncovered when 
they are on a patient’s face. How 
ever, a dressing that shuts off the air 
from the burn also allays the pain of 
being burned. 

Whenever possible the dressing 
should be impregnated with an oint- 
ment such as petroleum. There are 
many prepared dressings available in 
different sizes for such use and ave 
usually part of the standard first aid 
kit. The wound should be completely 
covered with the dressing pad. If the 
wound is extensive, several pads might 
be needed to keep the air away from 
the burned tissue. ; 

If elastic bandages are available, 
they should be used over the dressing 
pad to obtain a very light, even pres- 
sure all over the burn. This pressure 
should not be binding in any way. 
Safety pins may be used to fasten the 
bandage or there may be enough over- 
lapping of the bandage itself to hold 
it in place. 

Let us reiterate what we stated at 
the beginning of this article: first aid 
is a temporary means of aiding a vic- 
tim of an accident and does not in 
any case replace proper medical care. 
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“The Handgun Grip That Won’t Slip” 
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Modern Self Defense .__._ 


THIS month we continue Chapter 
VII on 


holds. Eight more of these ways to 


defenses against choking 
break out of a choke are presented. 
Some of the assaults are stupid and 
careless and easy to break; while 
others are much more vicious and 
require fast and brutal defense—for 
it is your life that is in danger. ( Ed.) 


Rear Choke. (Defense: Reverse 
Wrist Throw.) 

55-1. The villain pursues you and 
chokes you from the rear. 

55-2. Reach back and grasp his 
thumbs as you bend forward. This 
bend will loosen the choke grip. 

55-3. Now straighten up and kick 
against opponent’s knee. The choke 


grip is now (try it) broken. 








10 


55-4. Let go your left-hand hold. 
but retain possession of his right 
hand. Pivot on ball of your left foot 


completely around to the left, while 


relentlessly clutching his twisted 
wrist. Your free hand joins the 


twisting wrist. (See Wrist Bars: 
Keys No. 33 and 34.) 

55-5. The quick application of the 
twist will force opponent to the floor. 
He has now come a long way from 
being an aggressor. 

55-6. Pull opponent’s arm straight, 
forming an arm bar. (See Key No. 
18.) Apply kick to face. twice. if 
necessary for emphasis. 

Rear Choke. (Defense: Finger 
Twist. ) 

56-1. In this little adventure your 


| oT Tritt) ari 


.by R. H. Sigward 


assailant again chokes you from the 
rear. 

56-2. Force your thumbs unde 
his little and third fingers, grab and 
pull wide. 

56 3. Pivot on the ball of you 
left foot completely around, twisting 
his fingers. 

56-4. A polishing-ofl twist to the 
fingers is affected by forcing them 


upward, 
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(Editor) We believe that the action 
between pictures 2 and 3 in this 
sequence is not too clear and re- 


quires raising your arms and duck- 
ing under opponent’s as you twist 
method in 


around. similar to the 


series 57 pictures. 


Choke. 
Twist Throw.) 
57-1. 


57-2. Force 


Rear ( Defense: Finger 
Again. 


your thumbs under 


his little and third fingers, grab and 
pull wide. (And never again com- 
plain that you are all thumbs. ) 


2-4, 


ent’s fingers, raise them overhead and 


While holding on to oppon- 


turn a full turn around 

97-4. and then a half turn around 
facing his back. 

57-5. Pull his fingers (if you are 
not dizzy by this time) toward you 
and kick him in small of back, mak- 
ing him fall, largely from bewilder- 
ment, 


Choking on the Floor from the 
Right Side. 
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58-1. 


Man approaches from the 


right side and does you-know-what. 
58:2. Grab his right forearm and 
pull to your left. With stiff upper 


Self Defense 





lip and stiff fore- and middle fingers 


of your right hand jab him in the 


eyes. (See Key No. 11). This Eye 
Jab . will disintegrate the choking 
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hold. 
58-3. While still pulling his right 


forearm to your left, grasp with your 


right hand his left collar close to th 


neck and force it also to your left. 
Simultaneously, turn your body to 
your left. This combined action will 


roll opponent over your body. 
58-4. As the wretch rolls onto 
his back, 
Apply Arm Bar (See also 
19). 
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Choking on the Floor from the 
Rear. (Defense: Leg Scissors. ) 
59-1. This time, etc. 

59-2. Reach 


ing arms and place the palms of 


between his offend- 


your hands against his ribs, holding 
also on to the fabric of his coat. 
Force your elbows apart. This will 
break the choke. 

59-3. While still holding on to his 
coat (his choking hold broken) raise 
your legs overhead and wrap them 
Notice that 


knees are slightly bent and firmly 


around his head. your 


around his neck. Your feet are 
locked. In suddenly stretching your 
legs, you will apply a very effective 


Head Scissor. 
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59-4. Now turn your body to the 
left, rolling opponent to the floor. 
If you exert enough pressure with 
your legs (jolly thought), you will 


strangle him. 





Choking on the Floor from the 
Rear. (Defense: Chin Kick.) 

60-1. Look also at photo 59-1. 

60-2. And proceed as in 59-2. 

60-3. 


chest, heels militarily together and 


Pull your knees to your 


against the opposing chin. 
60-4. At the same glorious instant 


kick your legs upward. (Whee! ) 





Choking on the Floor from the 
Front. 









61-1. 


have had enough cheking from the 


Your tormentor, feeling you 


rear, approaches you from the 
FRONT, landing between your legs. 
and chokes you. 

61-2. 


wrist and forearm and pul! his right 


With both hands grab his 


hand away, over, and left from you 
in a twisting motion, his right palm 
facing up and forming an Arm Bar. 

61-3. Wrap your left leg over this 
arm bar above his elbow, hooking 
This 


double pressure on arm and neck to 


your left foot under his neck. 


either side will disable the beast 


and possibly change his outlook. 





Special Offer 


Reprints of the first seven “Mod- 
ern Self Defense” articles will be 
supplied as a bonus with each 
three year subscription ($5.00) to 
LAW AND ORDER placed on 
this offer. Write today! 




















Edited by Irving B. Zeichner, 
Counsellor-at-Law 


Editor's Note: With this March issue 
we are beginning a new featurette. We 
will publish legal cases in which police 
officers ore concerned. Mr. Zeichner 
is the Police Magistrate at Atlantic 
Highlands, New Jersey and has access 
to information that is national in 
scope. 

People v. Walker (262 P. 2d 
640) 

Police officers Kennedy and Neale 
discovered a paper sack containing 
marijuana which had been completely 
hidden in a pile of weeds in a vacant 
lot in the city of Los Angeles. They 
kept the lot under observation. 

The defendant drove up to the lot 
in a car chauffered by an acquaintance. 
He approached the pile of weeds which 
was some ten feet from the sidewalk, 
and removed a paper sack. When he 
had almost reached the automobile, the 
police officers identified themselves. 
The driver of the vehicle stepped on 
the accelerator and one of the officers 
drew his gun and commanded him to 
stop. 

At this point the defendant threw 
the sack away and the officers retrieved 
it. Scientific tests disclosed that the 
bag contained marijuana. 

Upon conviction for possession of 
marijuana, the defendant appealed on 
the grounds that the People failed to 
prove that he knowingly has possession 
of narcotics. He also sought a reversal 
on the ground that his arrest had been 
procured through unlawful entrapment. 

The District Court of Appeals of 
California affirmed conviction stating, 
“In order to sustain a conviction of 
possession of narcotics, it must be 
shown that the defendant had either 
physical or constructive possession, and 
that he was aware that the substance 
of which he had possession was a 
narcotic. Such knowledge, of course, 
may be shown by the conduct and 
behavior of the defendant.” 

Regarding the second ground, the 
Court said, “Entrapment is the con- 
ception and planning of an offense by 
an officer and his procurement of the 
commission by one who would not have 
perpetrated it, except for the trickery, 
persuasion or fraud of the officer. There 
was no evidence that either of the 
officers had ever contacted the de- 
fendant directly or indirectly through 
the use of a decoy or that his alleged 
accomplice was working with the police 
officers.” 


Harrell v. State (261 P. 2d 476) 

Highway Patrolmen Bird and Neun- 
schwander were parked near a _ beer 
tavern at the south end of Snyder, 
Okla. While sitting in the parked car, 
they saw a drunken woman cross the 
highway and walk in the direction of 
the defendant’s house. Shortly there- 
after they observed a car being driven 
with the lights off from the defendant’s 
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driveway into the driveway of the 
tavern. 

This car passed the tavern and drove 
onto the main highway and, as it did 
so, the lights were turned on. The 
officers followed at a distance of about 
two or three blocks behind the auto- 
mobile which, it later developed, was 
being driven by the accused. The latter 
finally drove off the highway onto the 
country road. The patrolmen also 
turned off the highway and, as they did 
so, saw a half-pint bottle of whiskey 
rolling in the bar ditch. 

Patrolman Bird testified that he 
walked to defendant’s car, turned his 
flashlight on, and saw several half-pint 
bottles of whiskey lying on the floor. 
The defendant was arrested; the car 
was searched; and eight half-pint bot- 
tles of whiskey were found. The officer 
had no warrant for the arrest of the 
accused and no search warrant for his 
automobile. 

Upon conviction for illegally trans- 
porting intoxicating liquor, defendant 
appealed on the ground that the search 
was an unreasonable search in viola- 
tion of the State Constitution. 


The Criminal Court of Appeals of 
Oklahoma confirmed the _ conviction 
declaring that there was no need of a 
search because the liquor was disclosed 
to the eye. It went on to say, “An of- 
fense is committed or attempted ‘in 
the presence of an officer’ within the 
meaning of the statute providing that 
a peace officer may, without a warrant, 
arrest a person for a public offense, 
committed or attempted in his pres- 
ence, where such officer is apprised, 
prior to the arrest, by any of his senses 
that a misdemeanor is being com- 
mitted by the person arrested.” 


Jackson v. State (263 S.W. 2d 
199) 


Officer Carpenter testified that he 
made an investigation at the scene of 
an automobile collision and then went 
to the hospital to interview the de- 
fendant. He observed his manner of 
speech and detected the odor of alco- 
hol on his breath. The defendant told 
him that he had been the driver of 
the automobile involved in the collision 
and he was thereupon placed under 
arrest. 

Sgt. Jones related that he gave the 
defendant the intoximeter test which 
the latter took voluntarily. He de- 
scribed the giving of the test as fol- 
lows: 

The subject being given the test first 
blows his breath into a balloon which 
is attached to the instrument (the in- 
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toximeter). The operator of the test 
then releases the air (the breath of 
the accused) through certain tubes 
which are a part of the intoximeter 
These tubes contain a purple colored 
chemical, and the passage of air 
through them changes this color from 
a purple color to a clear color. The 
time consumed in bringing about this 
change is indicative to the operator of 
the subject’s intoxication or non-in- 
toxication. 

Dr. Mason, toxicologist in charge olf 
the City-County laboratory, said his 
records revealed that the _ properly 
identified intoximeter test given the 
defendant had been analyzed under 
his supervision. Such analysis indicated 
that the defendant had .17% alcohol 
in his blood at the time he had been 
given the test. 

He further stated that, according to 
the standards recognized by _ the 
American Medical Association and the 
National Safety Council, one who had 
in excess of .15% alcohol in the blood 
was intoxicated. He also said that each 
intoximeter was taken apart, weighed 
and checked for accuracy at his labor- 
atory before it was sent out to be used 
by the Dallas police. 

The defendant sought a reversal of 
his conviction by questioning Sgt. 
Jones’ qualifications to express his con- 
clusions as to the defendant’s intoxi- 
cation based on the visual preliminary 
color change test. 

The Court of Criminal Appeals of 
Texas affirmed the judgment of the 
trial Court. It pointed out that the 
usual preliminary color change test 
involved no knowledge of chemistry or 
understanding of the scientific theory 
of the test. Furthermore, it saw little 
difference betwen the testimony of 
Sgt. Jones in this connection and his 
testimony as to defendant’s appear- 
ance and conduct inasmuch as the of- 
ficer did not attempt to show that he 
was qualified to take part in the more 
technical evaluation of the test. 


State v. Williams (115 N.E. 2d 
36) 

The defendant was driving a truck- 
load of fish enroute from Ohio to 
Michigan. While stopped for a red 
traffic light, a man in a uniform wear- 
ing an Ohio game protector’s badge 
accosted the defendant and asked him 
if he was carrying fish. Thereupon the 
defendant, at the request of the officer, 
drove the truck to the state highway 
garage where they both inspected the 
contents of the truck. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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AN EQUIPMENT STORY 
by R. M. Jonas, Lyle Signs Inc. 





ECAUSE there is no way of com- 
puting the intangible, we will never 
know how many lives and limbs have 
been saved by the silent voices of traf- 
fic signs. They play an important part 
in helping to maintain real safety on 
city streets and highways. Yet the 
crisp, compelling signs that you see 
every day didn’t just happen. They 
are the result of continuous efforts to 
give you signs that meet the needs of 
ever-changing traffic problems. 
Almost 40 years ago, there was little 
if any uniformity or standardization in 
signs. If you were one of the favored 
few who owned a “horseless carriage” 
in those days, you would have en- 
countered a heterogeneous collection 
of unrelated signs of all shapes, sizes, 
Styles and colors—since traffic signs 
then depended upon the ideas or whims 
of the individuals buying them. 
But traffic is a growing, moving 
thing—heavier and more complicated 
each year. And the signs that so ably 


guided and controiled traffic 35 and 40 
years ago, would create a bedlam of 
Snarled and noisy traffic today. 
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The Voice of the Traffic Sign 








You would have to be an “oldster” 
to remember when the hand operated 
STOP and GO sign was the height of 
safety. The elongated School Sign was 
also popular then. Compare these with 
the authoritative, easy to read signs of 
today. Great progress has been made 
in the standardization of traffic signs 
throughout the country. Today every 
school boy and girl knows an octagon 
shaped sign means STOP: a diamond 
shaped sign means a warning; a round 
sign indicates a railroad crossing. 


Standardization is important, because 
motorists traveling from one area or 
state to another, recognize instantly 
just what the message the sign will 
convey by the shape of it—even before 
the actual message itself becomes leg- 
ible. This is one of the reasons why, in 
“signing” your own community, US. 
National Standard designs should al- 
ways be followed wherever possible. 


Recommended National Standard de- 
signs are illustrated and described in 
detail in the “Manual on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices for Streets and 
Highways,” issued by the Public Roads 
Administration in Washington, D. C. 


Based on continuous tests, checks, 
and re-checks of each individual sign 
in relation to its purpose, Standards 
in signs do change. For example, tests 
proved that the less copy or message 
on any sign, the more effective and 
legible it is. Toward this end, a great 
many National Standards have been 
revised; messages condensed; and 
where symbols or arrows could convey 
the message effectively, copy was elim- 
inated altogether. 

About eight years ago, after long 
and concerted tests, it was decided by 
a Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices, that the block style 
letter, then used on traffic signs, did 
not have as high a degree of legibility 
as a rounded type letter. Sign manu- 
facturers were advised that henceforth, 
to comply with National Standards, 
signs must have rounded style letters. 

Regardless of cost and effort, if it 
meant even a slight degree of added 
safety, recognized, responsible traffic 
sign manufacturers were eager to con- 
form. They rolled up their sleeves and 
dug deep into their pocketbooks. Junk- 
ing the thousands of embossing letter 
dies they had on hand, they started 
rebuilding their letter die stocks from 
scratch—to conform with latest U.S. 
National Standard rounded type letters. 


These embossing letter dies are im- 
portant. Deep clean-cut letter, made 
by perfect male and female steel dies, 
are three dimensional—adding sub- 














stantially to the legibility of any sign. 

Responsible traffic sign manufac- 
turers are in constant touch with the 
Public Roads Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; they are kept informed 
of changes in Standards, and furnish 
signs according to latest recommenda- 
tions made by this Agency. They are 
continuously conducting their own tests 
on materials, and work in close contact 
with city, county, and state officials, 
checking on signs that have been in 
actual outdoor service. 


So in ordering your signs from a 
recognized traffic sign manufacturer, 
you will not only have signs that main- 
tain their original brightness and clar- 
ity, but you will be deriving the benefits 
of unlimited research and tests made 
by traffic engineers whose job it is to 
know traffic problems and the best 
means of combatting them. 


Remember the appearance of your 
signs, like that of a well-groomed police 
officer, should demand attention and 
command respect; motorists will in- 
stinctively heed their warning. 

For information about Lyle Signs, 
Minneapolis, Minn., circle No. 27 on 
the Readers Service Card. 








Traffic Baton 


A new type of traffic baton has been 
developed by EDWARD DOLAN, 215 
Palisades Road, Elizabeth, N. J. This 
baton changes from red light to green 
with just a flick of the wrist. It op- 
erates on a gravity principle and the 
inventor says there are no buttons to 
push nor switches to click. 

This light is equipped with a bulb 
that has two filaments and can throw a 
high beam or low. The two filaments 
eliminate the possibility of a _ traffic 
officer having a light failure while 
directing traffic. 

Although there are only two cells in 
the light, when the instrument is used 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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as a flashlight it has the power of four 
cells and throws a beam 800 feet. 

One of the features of this light is 
that every part is replaceable. A kit 
containing the two heads (baton and 
regular flashlight head) is available. 
For further information write to the 
manufacturer direct or circle No. 18 
on the Readers Service Card. 





Graflex “22” 


A good camera for police use for on- 
the-spot photographic coverage is sug- 
gested by Graflex, Inec., Rochester, 
a A 

No previous photographic experience 
is needed. 

Clear, usable pictures can be taken 
with this camera under any weather 
conditions day or night, indoors or out 
is the claim of the manufacturer. Pic- 
ture is focused by looking in viewer 
and turning focusing knob until scene 
is sharp. The finished picture is exactly 
what is seen in the viewer. The cam- 
era uses standard size roll film, 12 





pictures measuring 24” x 2%” to each 
roll. It is equipped with f3.5 lens and 
shutter speeds up to 1/400 sec. Priced 
from $94.50. Leather carrying case 
$8.50. B-C flash unit $9.95. For addi- 
tional information contact manufac- 
turer or circle No. 16 on the Readers 
Service Card. 





Thum Cuffs 
A light weight, inexpensive device 
for immobilizing prisoners is the 
Thum-Cuff, manufactured by Thum- 
Cuff, P. 0. Box 184, Hackensack, N. J. 
With this device, the hands have less 
range of motion than when conven- 

tional cuffs are employed. 
The Thum-Cuff operates on a rotat- 
ing ratchet-arm principle, the serra- 
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tions contacting and locking with 
inner pawls. Each of the twin ratchet- 
arms function independently of the 
other. 

Held with the key slot facing out- 
ward, and with the ratchet arms dis- 
engaged, the thumbs of the subject 
being restrained are then placed in the 
provided aperture. Individually, the 
ratchet arms are then pressed down- 
ward, located in a position directly 
behind the thumb joint, and engaged 
to a maximum. The serrated front and 
back plates of the unit discourage any 
attempted twisting or turning of the 
thumbs in an effort to wrest free. Any 
effort to withdraw the thumbs after 
the unit has been applied, causes the 
skin to form a preventative collar, 
which further insures the detentive 
action. To release, turn key blade in 
direction of ratchet-arm desired to be 
disengaged drawing same forward. The 
size is 3%” x 14” x 4” and its weight 
is 2 ounces, price is $6.50. 

For additional information contact 
manufacturer or circle No. 15 on the 
Readers Service Card. 





Portable Traffic Safety 
Control For School Use 

The Porta-Flash, made by _ the 
American Safety Signal Corp., Elkhart, 
Ind., was developed by M. H. Nusbaum, 
president of the firm, in 1949 as the 








CarRadio F. M. Converter For Police 


Easily attached to any 
car radio. Does not af- 
fect reception on broad- 
/\ cast bands. 

’ MODEL 30 FM covers 
35 to 45 Mes. 

MODEL 150 FM covers 
150 to 165 Mes. 

List price .. - £59.95 
Other models available. 


Write for Folder. 
ABC RADIO LABORATORIES 
3334 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Indiana 

For further information Circle #21 on R. S. Card 











result of a traffic problem which de- 
veloped at a school near his home in 
Elkhart. 

The Porta-Flash consists of a stand- 
ard “School Children Crossing” sign 
mounted on a base equipped with rub- 
ber tired wheels. On top of the sign 
are two flashing amber lights operated 
by a standard 6-volt automobile bat- 
tery housed in the base. The signal 
is claimed to be visible even in bad 
weather. 

When the Porta-Flash is placed at 
a distance of 75 to 100 feet on each 
side of the crosswalk—its blinking am- 
ber caution light creates a “Slow 
Zone” between units, slowing down 
motorists and permitting children to 
cross safely. After the children have 
crossed, the sign can be rolled to the 
side. A 5 ampere automatic battery 
charger supplied with the Porta-Flash 
enables batteries to be recharged over 
night or on weekends. 

For further information contact the 
firm or circle No. 12 on the Readers 
Service Card. 
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Weapon-Wise 
By David O. Moreton 
The new Colt “Trooper” is the result 
of several years of research by the 
Colt Staff. They set out to develop a 
rugged, accurate heavy-duty service 
revolver that would take a _ beating 
and stand up under adverse conditions 
yet retain its accuracy. The gun not 
oly looks rugged but is made of some 
of the toughest steel ever used in a 

revolver. 
DESCRIPTION 
Name of Manufacturer 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Name of Weapon 
Colt “Trooper” 
Caliber 
38 Special 
.22 Long Rifle 
Ammunition 
All factory loaded .38 Special Am- 
munition, Regular and HiSpeed 
Number of Shots 
6 
Type of Action 
Single and Double 
Type of Loading 
Swing out cylinder, 
ejection 
Barrel Length 
4” 
Overall Length 
91,” 
Rifling 
6 Left 1 turn in 14” 
Bore Diameter 
346 Min. .347 Max. 
Groove Diameter 
353 Min. .354 Max. 
Groove Depth 
.0035 
Width of Groove 
120 - .124 
Width of Land 
057 + .002 
Stocks 
Checkered Walnut; Special Full- 
Checkered Tournament Type Custom 
Stocks are available 
Finish 
Blued Steel, Glare Proofed 
Weight 
38 Special 34 Oz. 
22 Long Rifle 37 Oz. 
Sights 
Ramp Front 
Colt Accro Rear 
Trigger Pull 
3 Pounds 
Hammer 
Regular Non Slip Spur; 
Cocking Wide Spur 
available 
Safety 
Regular Colt Hammer Safety Double 
Cylinder-Lock 
Looking the “Trooper” over you will 
hote that it features a really heavy 
duty ramp type front sight. This sight 
IS set upon a heavy duty barrel of the 
Same general shape and taper as the 
highly accurate Officers Match revolver. 


simultaneous 


A Fast 
Hammer is 


March, 1954 


, ‘ 
In fact the 4” barrel has the same in- 
ternal dimensions as the famous Of- 
ficers Match barrel. The _ successful 
Colt Accro Rear Sight has been used 
upon the “Trooper” in conjunction 
with the quick draw heavy duty ramp 
type front sight. They make an excellent 
combination of quick draw and high 
accuracy. 

On a quick draw in poor light the 
sights line up clearly without trouble 
giving you a good sight picture. Posi- 
tive audible click adjustments can be 
readily made on the Accro Sight with 
the circular screw driver supplied with 
the “Trooper”. The screw driver in- 
corporating 3 blades, is about the size 
of a silver dollar and fits upon a key 
ring. 

The stocks on the “Trooper” are 
close grained walnut, finely checkered 
with a clean diamond pattern. They 
are inletted to fit the frame and are 
held in place by one blued machine 
screw. The rear of the frame is grooved 
vertically for a firmer grip. I am very 
happy to see the return of wooden 
stocks to the Colt line. It is likewise 
gratifying to know that target or tour- 
nament type custom walnut stocks are 
also available on special order or as 
an accessory, at additional cost. The 
only change that I could recommend 
would be the slight rounding of the 
bottom edge of the stocks for greater 
comfort. 


The Hammer spur of the “Trooper” 
may be either the wide fast-cocking 
type or the standard type with which 
the gun is normally fitted. The wide 
spur is available on special order or 
as an accessory at additional cost. 


I have been working with the stand- 
ard model (without tournament stocks 
or the wide spur hammer) and frankly 
I am impressed with the gun’s per- 
formance. I plan to continue my tests 
and report on its performance with 
the wide spur and tournament stocks. 
The “Trooper” is one of the nicest guns 
I have handled and fired in some 10 
years. The trigger pull is a crisp 3 


cal 
| 








pounds with very little creep or take up. 
This surprises every one that has haii- 
dled it at the range, and there is no 
one who has not been able to keep all 
of his shots in the black and leave the 
firing line with a contented smile upon 
his face. 

I have been able to fire consistently 
better than average scores with the 
“Trooper” and I believe that Law En- 
forcement Officers will enjoy new tar- 
get accuracy and will use their “Troop- 
ers” in competition. Next month, I'll 
report on the “Troopers” performance 
with the tournament type stocks and 
the wide hammer spur. 


AIDES TO THE SHOOTER 

A couple of new aides to the shooter 
have come to my attention that might 
be of interest to you, two of which I 
mention. 

The first is the Smallbore Hand- 
gunners’ Guide, A Guide to Better 
Target and Field Shooting published 
by the High Standard Manufacturing 
Corp. of Hamden, Connecticut and 
priced at ten cents. Pete Kuhlhoff and 
Col. Perry D. Swindler collaborated to 
make a very well written complete 
manual that should be read by every 
shooter. 

The second item of interest is the 
new Micrometer Rear Sight designed 
for Smith & Wesson Revolvers by the 
Firearms Development Laboratories of 
Duarte, California. I plan to give a 
complete report on the FDL sight in a 
couple of months. However if you 
desire additional information circle 
#17 on the Readers Service Card and 
we'll have the FDL send you the in- 
formation. 





Reflecting White Web 


TRAFFIC BELTS 


Double cross shoulder straps 

* Nickel pleted hardware 

* Adjustable 4 sizes either way 

* Made in sizes 32” -38"-44” 

* Made with reflecting Scotch-Lite 

* Price: $4.45 singles—$3.95 dozens 

WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 
21 Edinbore St. Bosten 11, Mass. 











For further information circle No. 26 on R. S. Card 
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From 
the Editor 


you have been reading our 
magazine for the past year you have 
probably realized that Public Rela- 


tions is one of our “pet” subjects. 


During the past year we have men- 


tioned this phase of police work at 
the slightest provocation. In_ last 
month’s “Notes on Public Relations” 


three aspects of a planned program 


were noted and called (1) the 


SPOKEN word, (2) the WRITTEN 
word, and (3) the ACTION that 
speaks louder than any word. 

In this morning’s mail we received 
a letter with a sample of the WRIT- 
TEN word in public relations from 
Chief William T. Ivey of York. 
South Carolina. You know Chief 
Ivey and his program through the 
“Chiefly Chatter” about him in the 
December issue. 

The placard he sent out deals 
with a problem which is common to 
most communities and is_ entitled 
“Important Safety Measures When 
You Hire A Baby Sitter.” It is 
printed on a 6” x 9” cardboard poster 
and is designed to be placed on the 
back of a door where it can serve as 
a reminder to parents without being 
in plain sight. 


The wording is a reasonable re- 


LEE E. 
LAWDER 





quest to parents to protect their 
homes and children by selecting a 
responsible baby sitter and leaving 
adequate instructions for the sitter 
in case of emergency. Eleven points 
are listed on the card; each point 
should be checked before the parents 
leave the house. It is important for 
parents to leave the telephone num- 
her where they can be reached and 
also the number of police head- 
quarters. It is suggested that parents 
notify the police department when 
they are leaving a sitter at their home 
and how long they expect to be away. 

These cards were delivered by the 
hoy scouts to every family in York. 
Needless to say the public appreciates 
the service the police department is 
rendering. And this is good public 


relations! 





HALLIGAN 49 ws. 


Your... 
GUARANTEE ee 


Pr aed 





When Space In Your Patrol Car Is At 
A Premium - - - - 


The Halligan Tool is your answer. 


Here is the One Tool that can do the jobs of a hook, 
THE axe, lock breaker, punch, claw hook and chisel. 
The combined weight of all those tools is about 
BUT tne HALLIGAN TOOL weighs 
AND is 30” long. It allows you to work 


TOOL only 8% ‘Ibs. 


in cramped quarters. 







Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


wre: M. A. HALLIGAN New York 63, N.Y. 


* Has 
100) 
uses 


$36.00 


F.O.B. 
U.S. A. 
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Random Shots: 


Those of you who have requested 
that Mr. Clyde Laws send you further 
information on the subject of Black 
Light will be interested to know that 
he is having literature printed at the 
present time and will send it to you 
as soon as it is finished. He has opened 
his own offices in the Glowspar Bldg 
Los Angeles 8, Ccl. 

Superintendent Joseph L. Scheuering 
of the New Orleans, (La.) Police De- 
partment will be host to the 6lst an- 
nual conference of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police when 
they meet in his city Sept. 26-30 this 
year. 


We received a press release from the 
Traffic Institute announcing two con- 
ferences on improving the operation 
and effectiveness of traffic courts. One 
will be held at the Northeastern Uni- 
versity in Boston, March 29 to April 
2nd and the other at the University of 
Alabama in Tuscaloosa, May 3rd to 
7th. 

The New York City Police Depart- 
ment is considering the use of dogs to 
accompany patrolmen who cover lonely 
beats. The combination of the man 
and dog would be used in sections of 
the city where parks and open areas 
are located. The plan would necessi- 
tate the patrolman being trained with 
the dog. After the training period, the 
dog would live at the patrolman’s 
home and be “his dog”. 

It really is coincidental how ideas 
happen. Last October we received a 
telephone call from a cab driver in 
which he outlined the plan. We thought 
it was a good idea and planned to get 
an article together about it. Now the 
story has been in all the papers and 
we had nothing to do with it. It isa 
good idea anyway and we would like 
to see it in action. 





According to Law 
(Continued from Page 14) 

The inspection revealed that the 
truck contained sixty-three 100-pound 
boxes of fish. Twenty-five of the boxes 
were found to contain catfish in which 
more than 10% of the weight were 
found to be less than the legal mini- 
mum of 15 inches in length. The de- 
fendant was arrested on 25 charges of 
possessing undersized fish, presumably 
one charge for each of the 25 boxes. 

The defendant had no knowledge of 
the contents of any of the boxes other 
than from the bill of lading which con- 
tained the words, “2500 cat.”. In argu- 
ment it was stated that the fish in the 
boxes were covered with ice. 

The Court of Appeals of Ohio re- 
versed the conviction stating that, 
while ignorance of the law is no ex- 
cuse, in this case it would have been 
unreasonable and impracticable to re- 
quire the trucker to inspect the cargo. 
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FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY 
LIGHT 


THIS SAYS 
“LAW ENFORCEMENT” 
IN CHICAGO 








@ ..... andin more other communities every day! 


Yes, the Federal Beacon Ray is the choice of not only the 
Chicago Police and Chicago Park District but of the Illinois 
State Police too! And, you too can enjoy the all-around pro- 
tection and distinctive identification they do when you protect 
your vehicles with Beacon Ray. You get protection from every 
angle—twin beams flashing 360°—whether moving through 
densest traffic or standing still. It’s simple to install, weather- 
proofed and requires little or no maintenance. Get the best 
light protection . . . the Federal Beacon Ray . . . and for 
COMPLETE protection, always team with a Federal siren . . . 
57 types, one just right for your vehicle. 


e Write now for free bulletins on Beacon Ray and Federal Sirens. 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


Formerly: Federal Electric Company, Inc. 


8707 South State Street Chicage 19, Illinois 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CIRCLE 222 ON READERS SERVICE CARD 





UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 








